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Editor's  Message 


Much  has  changed  since  I  received  my  first  APIC  Keynoter  back  in  1965.  Those  loose  leaf 
pages  with  photos  of  items  from  as  far  back  as  1948  and  sometimes  even  1920  seemed 
impossibly  rare  to  a  high  school  student  with  the  then-high  APIC  number  of  395  and  a 
collection  crowned  by  four  Eisenhower  lithos  found  in  my  dad's  shirt  drawer.  When  I  first 
saw  pictures  of  items  from  the  1800's  they  seemed  unreal.  There  was  a  certain  magic  in  those 
words  and  pictures  that  Chick  Harris  put  out  25  years  ago  and  I  guess  that  magic  and  fun  is 
part  of  what  I'll  be  working  to  achieve  as  your  new  Keynoter  editor. 

Compared  to  those  early  Keynoters,  the  substantial  magazine  built  by  Bob  Fratkin,  Roger 
Fischer  and  so  many  others  in  the  last  decade  seems  every  bit  as  amazing  as  the  1 880  Hancock 
items  pictured  in  this  issue.  The  Keynoter  has  come  to  offer  a  lasting  contribution  not  only 
to  our  hobby  but  to  the  broader  field  of  American  political  history.  Along  with  the  fun,  there 
is  a  bigger  purpose  to  what  we  do  by  collecting  buttons  and  posters  and  just  about 
everything  else  carrying  a  candidate's  name  or  picture.  We  preserve  our  heritage.  Hard  as  it 
may  be  to  realize,  the  day  will  come  when  leaders  like  Bob  Kennedy  and  Barry  Goldwater 
could  become  as  obscure  as  Franklin  Pierce  or  John  Fremont  if  historians  and  collectors 
don't  preserve  the  stories  and  the  items  they  leave  behind. 

I'm  delighted  to  be  part  of  this  work  and  to  have  inherited  the  tradition  of  steadily 
improving  quality  built  by  the  hundreds  of  APIC  members  who  have  contributed  to  the 
Keynoter.  You're  holding  the  first  issue  under  the  new  editor.  I  hope  there's  something  in  it 
you  enjoy.  If  not,  write  something  you  would  enjoy  and  serid  it  to  me. 
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"The  Superb  Hancock!" 

The  Democratic  Campaign  of  1880 

By  George  McAfee 


He  was  so  valuable  to  the  Union  cause  that  Lincoln  said 
of  him,  "When  I  go  down  in  the  morning  to  open  my  mail, 
I  declare  that  I  do  it  in  fear  and  trembling,  lest  I  may  hear 
that  he  has  been  killed  or  wounded."  U.  S.  Grant  wrote, 
"He  stands  the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  all  the  general 
officers  who  did  not  exercise  a  separate  command.  He 
commanded  a  corps  longer  than  anyone,  and  his  name 
was  never  mentioned  as  having  committed  in  battle  a 
blunder  for  which  he  was  responsible."  After  his  first 
significant  action  in  the  Civil  War,  Gen.  McClellan  said 
he  "was  superb."  This  military  paragon  was  Winfield 
Scott  Hancock. 

Irving  Stone  writes  that  although  Hancock  "was  almost 
too  good  to  be  true,  he  had  one  saving  disgrace;  he 
possessed  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  graphic  cuss 
vocabularies  of  his  day."  Another  biographer  said,  "Only 
one  habit  marred  Hancock's  otherwise  invariable  dignity 
and  impressiveness  under  all  circumstances;  this  was  an 
extravagant  indulgence  in  harsh  and  profane  speech." 
That  he  could  achieve  notoriety  for  extraordinary  cussing 
as  a  life-long  member  of  an  organization  in  which 
vulgarity,  profanity,  and  obscenity  are  so  nearly  ubiqui- 
tous as  to  recede  into  the  background  noise  makes  him  an 
idol  to  veterans  who  wish  that  some  examples  had  been 
preserved. 

Hancock  was  born  in  1824,  son  of  a  prosperous 
Pennsylvania  lawyer,  and  named  for  War  of  1812  hero 
General  Winfield  Scott  (himself  the  Wing  Party  nominee 
for  president  in  1852  against  Franklin  Pierce).  Appointed 
to  West  Point  at  sixteen,  he  had  initially  planned  to 
become  a  lawyer  after  his  obligatory  military  service  and 
read  Blackstone  through  six  times  in  his  year  at  the 
academy.  However,  after  a  taste  of  combat  in  the  Mexican 
War  in  which  he  was  brevetted  a  First  Lieutenant  "for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct,"  he  settled  on  a  military 
career.  He  served  at  a  number  of  posts  between  the  wars, 
mostly  in  the  West,  where  he  built  a  reputation  for 
innovation  and  skill  in  logistics,  supply  and  administra- 
tion, although  never  advancing  beyond  the  rank  of 
captain. 

One  who  had  served  with  him,  George  McClellan, 
remembered  Hancock's  service  as  a  regimental  quarter- 
master, and  knowing  how  greatly  he  would  need  supply 
experts  to  help  organize  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  asked 
Lincoln  to  appoint  him  a  Brigadier  General  of  Volun- 
teers. In  one  of  the  early  battles  in  the  Peninsular 
Campaign  in  1862  Hancock  led  his  brigade  around  the 
Confederate  left  and  took  two  rebel  strongpoints  before 
resistance  stiffened.  He  called  for  reinforcements  which 


Hancock  gave  the  weakened  Democrats 
a  transfusion  of  fresh  blood. 


never  came.  Attacked  by  a  large  force  under  Jubal  Early 
and  with  direct  retreat  to  the  Union  lines  blocked  by  a  deep 
ravine,  a  situation  that  could  have  led  to  rout  and  disaster, 
Hancock  displayed  a  courage  and  leadership  that  might  be 
unexpected  in  a  man  who  was  still  only  a  captain  in  the 
regular  army.  His  brigade  retreated  slowly  up  a  long  hill, 
keeping  the  attackers  under  fire  all  the  way.  When  the 
enemy  was  within  thirty  yards  Hancock  ordered  a  bayonet 
charge  and  led  it  from  the  front.  Since  the  Confederate  line 
broke  only  when  the  charge  reached  them,  it  was  one  of  the 
few  battles  in  the  Civil  War  in  which  bayonet  wounds  were 
inflicted.  The  rebels  left  five  hundred  dead  on  the  field  to  a 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  killed  in  Hancock's 
brigade.  It  was  in  his  telegraphed  report  to  Lincoln  on  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg,  that  McClellan  said,  "Hancock 
was  superb." 

At  Antietam  Hancock  won  the  command  of  a  division; 
he  suffered  a  minor  wound  at  Fredericksburg;  and  after 
Chancellorsville  he  was  given  command  of  the  soon-to-be 
famous  second  corps.  It  was  at  Gettysburg  that  he  rendered 
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his  greatest  service  to  the  Union  cause.  If  any  general, 
other  than,  perhaps,  Jeb  Stuart,  can  be  given  credit  for  the 
Union  victory  it  is  Hancock.  On  the  first  day,  after  initial 
contact  had  sent  Union  forces  reeling,  the  retreat  had 
threatened  to  turn  into  a  rout.  General  Meade  sent 
Hancock  forward  ahead  of  his  corps  to  take  over  at  the 
front  when  General  Reynolds  was  killed.  One  biographer 
writes,  "Upon  this  field  of  wreck  and  disorder  now 
appears  Hancock.  And  as  the  sun  shining  through  a  rift  in 
the  clouds  may  change  a  scene  of  gloom  into  one  of  beauty, 
so  the  coming  of  this  prince  of  soldiers  brings  life  and 
courage  to  all.  At  his  call  the  braver  spirits  flame  to  their 
height;  the  weaker  souls  yield  gladly  to  the  impulse  of  that 
powerful,  aggressive,  resolute  nature."  Hancock  stemmed 
the  retreat  and  reorganized  and  repositioned  shattered 
regiments  so  effectively  that  Lee  thought  he  was  facing 
reinforcements  and  halted  his  advance. 

On  the  second  day  Hancock  was  commanding  the 
Union  center,  but  when  news  came  that  Longstreet  was 
sweeping  everything  before  him,  had  broken  General 


Sickles'  line  on  the  left  at  the  Peach  Orchard,  and  that 
Sickles  had  been  seriously  wounded,  Meade  placed 
Hancock  in  command  of  the  entire  left  wing.  Hancock 
raced  along  the  front  plugging  gaps  as  he  could,  often  at 
hideous  cost.  The  First  Minnesota  sufferred  eighty-two 
percent  casualties  in  five  minutes  after  Hancock,  almost 
running  into  a  brigade  of  advancing  Alabama  troops,  told 
its  commander,  "Colonel,  do  you  see  those  colors?  Then 
take  them."  Into  another  gap  Hancock  directed  the 
Nineteenth  Massachusetts  and  the  Forty-second  New 
York.  They  were  driven  back  by  overwhelming  numbers 
with  terrible  losses,  but  they  slowed  the  Confederate 
advance  until  reinforcements  could  be  brought  up.  Then 
back  towards  the  center  where  some  batteries  had  been 
overrun,  he  ordered  forward  the  Western  brigade  to 
recover  the  guns  and  restore  the  line,  again  with  heavy 
losses.  It  went  like  that  until  dark. 

On  the  third  day  Hancock  again  commanded  the  center 
where  both  Lee  and  Meade  knew  the  next  Confederate 
attack  must  come.  At  one  o'clock  Lee  commenced  artillery 
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fire  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  fire  that  was  counted 
as  among  the  heaviest  cannonades  of  the  war,  all  concen- 
trated on  the  Union  center,  largely  on  its  rear.  Caissons 
exploded,  horses  were  struck  down  by  hundreds,  the  air 
was  filled  with  flying  missiles,  shells  tore  up  the  ground  or 
burst  above  the  troops  showering  fragments  down.  When 
the  cannonade  began  Hancock  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  slowly  along  his  entire  front  "so  that  every  man 
might  see  that  his  General  was  with  him  in  the  storm." 
History  says  that  the  Confederate  infantry  charge  that  day 
was  doomed  from  the  start,  but  Union  troops  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  history  and  the  sight  of  fifteen  thousand 
of  Lee's  finest  coming  at  them  was  awesome.  As  the  high 
tide  of  the  Confederacy  washed  against  the  stone  wall  of 
the  Angle,  Confederate  General  Armistead  breached  the 
Union  line  briefly,  just  time  enough  for  him  to  ask  that 
Hancock  see  that  his  personal  effects  be  sent  to  his  family, 
before  he  died.  At  the  height  of  the  advance,  Hancock  rode 
forward  to  where  the  Second  Vermont  was  positioned  in 
some  underbrush  somewhat  in  front  of  the  general  line, 
and  ordered  a  charge  on  the  rebel  flank.  It  did,  though  it 
meant  its  troops  were  firing  both  to  their  front  and  to  their 
rear.  Having  given  the  order,  Hancock  was  shot  from  his 
saddle  with  a  frightful  groin  wound,  though  he  refused  to 
be  taken  from  the  field  until  he  was  sure  the  rebels  were 
retreating. 

His  wound  was  slow  in  healing  and  kept  him  from  the 
field  until  the  spring  of  1864,  and  even  then  he  rode  in  an 
ambulanc  e  and  had  to  be  lifted  onto  his  horse.  Still  he  led 
his  corps  in  the  battles  of  The  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania, 
Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  and  others.  Only  in  action  at 
Reames  Station  did  he  suffer  a  reverse,  the  only  encounter 
he  and  the  Second  Corps  lost  during  the  war.  During  the 
summer  of  1864  Grant  recommended  to  Lincoln  that  a 
Middle  Division  be  created  comprising  Washington,  the 
Yallc\ ,  and  Wesi  Virginia,  with  Meade  to  be  in  command, 
and  with  Hancock  replacing  Meade  as  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  demurred, 
and  when  Hancoc  k  requested  home  leave  in  November  to 
recover  further  from  his  wound,  Grant  left  Meade  in  place 
and  determined  that  Hancock  would  have  the  Middle 


Division  when  he  returned  to  duty. 

His  new  assignment  meant  that  he  missed  out  on  the 
quick  victories  that  led  to  Appomattox,  but  since  his 
command  included  Washington,  it  put  him  in  charge  of 
the  apprehension,  military  trial,  and  execution  of  the 
Lincoln  assassination  plotters. 

After  the  war  Hancock  was  assigned  as  Military 
Governor  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  where  he  was  quickly  to 
earn  the  respect  of  the  southerners  and  the  enmity  of  the 
congressional  radicals  by  issuing  a  general  order  granting 
most  administrative  and  judicial  decisions  to  the  citizens 
and  the  civil  laws.  His  strict  constructionist  view  of  the 
constitution  and  his  passionate  belief  in  civil  liberties 
quickly  put  him  at  odds  with  those  whose  goal  was  to 
punish  the  South.  Carpetbaggers  got  short  shrift  from 
Hancock.  Freedmen  could  vote,  but  that  was  about  the 
extent  of  the  affirmative  action  of  the  immediate  post-war 
era  where  he  was  in  authority.  "When  insurrectionary 
force  has  been  overthrown,  the  military  power  should 
cease  to  lead...  The  great  principles  of  American  liberty  are 
still  the  inheritance  of  this  people.  The  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  the  habeas  corpus,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
freedom  of  speech,  the  natural  rights  of  person  and 
property  must  be  preserved." 

While  his  executive  skill  and  understanding  were 
winning  him  warm  friends  in  the  south,  Congress  was 
trying  to  find  ways  to  get  him  out.  Republican  congress- 
man James  Garfield,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  introduced  a  bill  limiting  the  number  of 
Major  Generals  in  the  army,  an  act  aimed  solely  at 
Winfield  Scott  Hancock.  Hancock  was  too  popular  to  be 
defeated  by  so  obvious  a  scheme.  More  effectively, 
Hancock's  rulings  were  overruled  in  Washington,  Federal 
agents  in  Louisiana  fought  him,  military  commanders  of 
adjoining  states  sabotaged  him,  incited  Negroes  swarmed 
about  his  house,  threatening  the  life  of  his  family. 
Realizing  that  his  usefulness  to  the  people  was  at  an  end, 
Hancock  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  command. 

Even  before  he  resigned  as  Military  Governor  his  name 
had  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency;  and 
when  the  Democratic  convention  met  in  New  York  City, 
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July  5,  1868,  Hancock  had  many  enthusiastic  supporters. 
The  convention  was  held  in  Tammany  Hall,  with  ex- 
Governor  Horatio  Seymour  presiding.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  ballot  George  Pendleton  of  Ohio  led  with  105  votes; 
Hancock  stood  next  with  33'/2.  On  the  fifteenth  ballot 
Pennsylvania  switched  to  Hancock  which  placed  him  in 
the  lead.  On  the  eighteenth  ballot  he  had  144'/2  votes,  just 
short  of  a  majority,  though  his  place  as  front-runner  was 
later  taken  by  Thomas  Hendricks  of  Indiana.  Seymour 
flatly  shunned  the  idea  of  his  own  candidacy  recognizing 
that  his  anti-war  and  anti-draft  views  identified  him  too 
closely  with  the  Copperheads.  He  supported  Chief  Justice 
Salmon  P.  Chase  as  one  who  could  rally  dissatisfied 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats.  On  the  twenty-second 
ballot  Ohio,  in  order  to  block  Hendricks,  switched  from 
Pendleton  and  indicated  it  wanted  to  nominate  Seymour. 
He  took  the  platform  to  decline  as  firmly  as  possible,  but 
when  he  left  the  hall  the  convention  decided  it  had  to  have 
him  and  he  was  nominated  unanimously. 

During  Grant's  administration  Hancock  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Dakota,  and  later  of  the 
Department  of  the  Atlantic,  taking  no  part  in  public  life. 
In  1876  his  name  was  again  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  National  Democratic  Convention  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency.  The  convention  met  in  St.  Louis, 
June  27,  1876.  Hancock  received  75  votes  on  the  first 
ballot,  good  for  third  place,  but  New  York  Governor 
Samuel  Tilden  was  easily  nominated  on  the  second  ballot. 
After  the  election  Hancock  became  the  center  of  wild  and 
incendiary  rumors:  that  he  was  preparing  to  lead  a 
Democratic  army  against  the  Republican  usurpationists, 
that  he  was  going  to  use  force  of  arms  to  give  Tilden  his 
rightful  place  in  the  White  House,  begin  the  Civil  War  all 
over  again.  The  Republican  press  alleged  that  President 
Grant  had  ordered  Hancock  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  prevent 
his  seizing  power  for  the  Democrats.  It  was  further  alleged 
that  Hancock  was  mutinous  and  refused  to  obey  Giant's 
order.  Hancock  let  the  press  know  that,  "I  have  not  refused 
to  obey  such  an  order,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have 
received  no  such  order.  Nor  would  it  be  conceivable  for  me 
to  think  of  renewing  warfare  and  bloodshed.''  In  a  long 
letter  to  Sherman  he  wrote,  "The  whole  matter  of  the 
Presidency  seems  to  me  to  be  simple  and  to  admit  of  a 
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peaceful  solution...  The  army  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  election  or  inauguration  of  Presidents."  He 
advised  that  adherence  to  the  decision  of  the  extra- 
Constitutional  Electoral  Commission  was  the  only 
course,  though,  at  the  time,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
panel,  in  fairness,  would  name  Tilden  the  winner. 

Samuel  Tilden  could  have  had  the  nomination  again  in 
the  1880  convention  in  Cincinnati  if  he  had  been  willing 
to  contest  it,  or  even  if  he  had  unambiguously  let  it  be 
known  that  he  wanted  it.  Even  as  they  voted,  his  sup- 
porters didn't  know  where  he  stood.  Probably  he  wished  to 
be  offered  the  nomination  which  he  could  then  decline  for 
reasons  of  poor  health.  The  most  likely  name  after  Tilden 
was  Delaware  Senator  Thomas  F.  Bayard  who  had  the 
support  of  the  south  and  was  widely  respected  by  the 
eastern  conservatives.  He  had  one  drawback;  Tilden 
vowed  to  veto  him  for  his  1876  support  of  the  Electoral 
Commission.  Indiana  Governor  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 
and  Ohio  Senator  Allen  G.  Thurman  were  serious  candi- 
dates who  had  also  incurred  Tilden's  disfavor.  The 
delegates  then  were  ripe  for  an  emotional  response  when  a 
Pennsylvanian  who  nominated  Hancock  in  a  dramatic 
three-minute  speech  said,  "I  present  to  the  Convention 
one  who  on  the  battlefield  was  styled  'the  superb,'  yet 
whose  first  act  when  in  command  in  Texas  and  Louisiana 
was  to  salute  the  Constitution  by  proclaiming  that  'the 
military  rule  shall  ever  be  subservient  to  the  civil  power. '  I 
nominate  one  whose  name  will  thrill  the  land  from  end  to 
end,  crush  the  last  embers  of  sectional  strife  and  be  hailed 
as  the  dawning  of  the  longed-for  day  of  perpetual  brother- 
hood. The  destinies  of  the  Republic  -  the  imperiled 
liberties  of  the  people  hang  breathless  on  your  delibera- 
tions -  pause!  reflect!  beware!  make  no  misstep!"  His  last 
sentence,  "If  elected  he  will  take  his  seat,"  was  both  a 
reference  to  the  hesitant  Tilden  and  a  warning  to  the 
Republican  schemers  of  1876.  When  the  cheering  stopped, 
the  convention  took  one  ballot  before  adjourning  for  the 
night.  Hancock  led  with  171  votes  trailed  by  Bayard  with 
158'/2,  Payne  received  81,  Thurman  6814,  Field  63,  Morrison 
62,  Hendricks  49H,  Tilden  38,  Ewing  10,  Seymour  8, 
Randall  6,  and  English  one.  Before  the  second  ballot  New 
York  withdrew  Tilden's  name  from  consideration.  After 
the  balloting  Hancock  was  so  far  in  the  lead  that  his 
nomination  was  made  unanimous.  As  their  vice-presiden- 
tial candidate  the  Democrats  chose  conservative  Indiana 
banker  William  H.  English,  who  had  retired  from  politics 
before  the  Civil  War.  In  addition  to  ticket-balancing  their 
motive  seems  to  have  been  the  hope  that  he  would 
contribute  generously  to  the  campaign. 

After  a  long  inconclusive  struggle  between  the 
Stalwarts,  led  by  Roscoe  Conkling  of  New  York,  who  were 
pushing  Grant  for  a  third  term,  and  the  Half-Breeds, 
whose  candidate  was  James  G.  Blaine,  the  Republicans 
compromised  on  a  main-chance  politician,  and  Hancock's 
old  Reconstruction  opponent,  James  A.  Garfield,  who 
had  ably  advanced  himself  while  ostensibly  working  for 
Senator  John  Sherman.  Republican  ticket-balancing 
required  a  New  York  Stalwart,  but  Conkling,  sulking  at 
his  having  been  thwarted  in  the  convention,  forbade  his 
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friends  to  support  the  ticket.  After  Levi  P.  Morton  and 
other  prominent  Stalwarts  declined,  it  finally  came  down 
to  party  hack  Chet  Arthur  whom  President  Hayes  had 
removed  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  for  corrup- 
tion. Arthur  told  Conkling  that  he  had  never  dreamed  of  so 
high  an  office  and  that  he  was  going  to  take  it. 

Hancock  wrote,  "I  never  aspired  to  the  presidency  on 
account  of  myself...  I  never  sought  its  doubtful  honors  and 
certain  labors  and  responsibilities  merely  for  the  position. 
My  only  wish  was  to  promote,  if  I  could,  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  to  rebuke  the  spirit  of  revolution  which  had 
invaded  every  precinct  of  liberty.  Principles  and  not  men  is 
the  motto  for  the  rugged  crisis  in  which  we  are  strug- 
gling." He  set  out  to  win  the  campaign  with  principles, 
and  with  a  vigorous  attempt  to  lay  before  the  American 
people  the  inefficiency  and  corruption  at  the  base  of  the 
Republican  power  machine.  He  spent  the  months  map- 
ping strategy,  writing,  speaking,  giving  interviews,  trying 
through  every  available  means  to  put  before  the  country 
his  conception  of  a  government  that  would  be  as  fair  and 
decent  and  open  and  generous  as  his  own  nature  and 
concept  of  State. 
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Hancock  was  the  recipient  of  little  personal  abuse 
during  the  campaign:  his  record  allowed  for  none.  His 
conduct  throughout  the  campaign  was  so  much  a  piece 
with  his  past  record  that  even  those  who  did  not  vote  for 
him  admired  and  respected  him.  "Although  I  did  not  vote 
for  General  Hancock."  wrote  Republican  General 
Walker  in  1893,  "I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  one 
of  the  best  things  the  nation  has  lost  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  example  and  influence  of  that  chivalric  and 
splendid  gentleman.  Perhaps  much  which  both  parties 
now  recognize  as  having  been  unfortunate  and  mis- 
chievous during  the  past  thirteen  years  would  have  been 
avoided  had  General  Hancock  been  elected." 

Except  for  an  occasional  spark,  the  campaign  of  1880 
was  thoroughly  dull.  There  were  the  usual  brickbats 
thrown  and  mud  slung,  but  the  invective  was  for  the  most 
part  uninspired.  For  one  thing,  there  was  little  difference 
between  the  two  parties,  their  platforms  were  barely 
distinguishable,  and  both  ignored  the  serious  social  and 
economic  issues  facing  the  rapidly  industrializing  nation. 
It  remained  for  the  Greenback  party,  which  ran  General 
James  B.  Weaver  of  Iowa,  to  make  serious  proposals  for 
bettering  America's  industrial  order;  a  graduated  income 
tax,  curtailment  of  child  labor,  an  eight-hour  day,  the 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and  a  sanitary  code  for 
industry,  a  program  perhaps  fifty  years  ahead  of  its  time. 
Orator  Robert  Ingersoll  could  think  of  nothing  better  to 
say  for  his  Republican  party  than,  "I  believe  in  a  party  that 
believes  in  good  crops;  that  is  glad  when  a  fellow  finds  a 
gold  mine;  that  rejoices  when  there  are  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre...  The  Democratic  party  is  a  party  of 
famine;  it  is  a  good  friend  of  an  early  frost;  it  believes  in  the 
Colorado  beetle  and  the  weevil." 

Two  minor  parties  besides  the  Greenbackers  also  con- 
tested the  election.  The  prohibition  party  nominated 
General  Neal  Dow  of  Maine.  The  American  Anti-Masonic 


party  chose  General  John  W.  Phelps  of  Vermont.  In 
addition  to  saving  the  churches  of  Christ  from  the 
depravity  of  free-masonry,  the  party  endorsed  the  plat- 
forms of  both  the  Greenback  and  Prohibition  parties. 
Regardless  of  who  won  the  1880  election,  the  country  was 
to  have  its  third  successive  Union  general  as  president. 
The  nominees  of  all  five  parties  had  been  generals  in  the 
Civil  War.  Weaver  and  Dow,  along  with  Hancock,  had 
been  wounded  in  action.  Garfield  was  elected  to  congress 
in  1 863  and  resigned  his  commission  as  a  Major  General  to 
take  his  seat. 

The  Democrats  exploited  the  corruption  issue.  Back  in 
1868  Garfield  had  received  $329  from  Credit  Mobilier,  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad's  corrupt  holding  company,  and 
although  he  insisted  it  was  a  loan,  not  a  bribe,  Democrats 
cited  it  as  evidence  of  corruption  and  went  about  chalking 
the  figures,  329,  on  buildings,  sidewalks,  doors,  and 
fences.  They  also  reminded  voters  that  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  Garfield  had  presented 
a  brief  for  a  pavement  contract  in  Washington  and 
received  $5000  for  his  services.  A  fake  letter  circulated  in 
October  associating  Garfield  with  importing  cheap  labor 
from  China  hurt  him  in  California,  but  little  elsewhere. 
Democratic  strategy  was  based  on  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  the  south  would  vote  solidly  Democratic.  With  that 
Southern  bloc  they  would  only  need  New  York  and 
Indiana,  both  of  which  Tilden  had  carried,  to  win  the 
election.  Hancock  was  supposed  to  be  popular  enough  in 
New  York  to  unify  the  Democrats,  and  English  was 
supposed  to  appeal  to  the  Hoosiers. 

The  Republicans  dragged  out  the  bloody  shirt,  but  it 
waved  in  vain  at  an  authentic  Union  hero.  The  most 
serious  charge  against  Hancock  was  that  he  had  little 
experience  in  national  affairs.  A  pamphlet  entitled,  "A 
Record  of  the  Statesmanship  and  Political  Achievements 
of  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  Compiled  from  the 
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Records",  presented  the  reader  with  seven  blank  pages. 
One  of  Hancock's  remarks,  made  during  a  long  serious 
tariff  talk,  "The  tariff  issue  is  a  local  issue,"  taken  out  of 
context,  was  made  to  seem  laughable.  Though  tariff  bills 
are  in  fact  the  product  of  pressures  by  local  interests,  the 
Republican  press  called  Hancock's  statement  "loose, 
aimless,  unintelligent,  absurd...  The  General's  talk  about 
the  tariff  is  that  of  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about  it." 
Cartoonist  Thomas  Xast  pictured  a  bewildered  Hancock 
on  a  speaker's  platform  whispering  in  someone's  ear: 
"Who  is  Tariff,  and  why  is  he  for  revenue  only?"  As  one 
Republican  newspaper  sardonically  observed,  to  many  the 
Democratic  candidate  was  little  more  than  "a  good  man 
weighing  two-hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 


Despite  the  lackluster  campaign,  the  voter  turnout  was 
impressive:  78.4  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  went  to  the 
polls,  a  record  that  still  stands.  The  closeness  of  the 
popular  vote  was  also  impressive:  Hancock  lost  by  just 
over  9,000  votes  out  of  more  than  nine  million  cast.  The 
electoral  college  result  was  214  to  155,  the  Democrats 
having  lost  both  New  York  and  Indiana  after  all. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  the  Hancock's  defeat:  the 
Republican  extortion  of  campaign  funds  and  profligate 
use  of  industry's  money:  Hancock's  endorsement  of  the 
Democratic  plank  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  enabling  the 
Republicans  to  frighten  businessmen  with  the  dread  cry  of 
Free  Trade;  the  fact  that  many  northerners  were  still  afraid 
of  a  man  sympathetic  to  the  south:  that  labor  was 
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indifferent  to  him  because  he  had  been  in  charge  of  Federal 
troops  used  to  police  the  first  railroad  strikes  of  1877; 
because  the  Greenback  party,  with  its  liberal  program, 
rolled  up  three  hundred  thousand  votes,  practically  all  of 
w  hich  would  have  gone  to  the  Democratic  party  as  its 
closest  economic  kin:  and  lastly  because  the  wave  of  revolt 
against  the  Republican  machine  had  not  quite  reached  its 
peak. 

Hancock  took  his  defeat  gracefully.  Awakened  on  the 
morning  after  the  election  by  his  wife  and  told  of  the 
election  results,  he  replied:  "That  is  all  right.  I  can  stand 
it."  With  that,  he  turned  over  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

Ironically,  the  spoilsman,  Chet  Arthur,  performed 
quite  creditably  as  President  Chester  Alan  Arthur  after 
succeeding  to  the  office,  certainly  better  by  far  than 
Garfield  during  his  brief  tenure.  One  has  to  believe  that 
Hancock  would  also  have  been  a  good  president.  He  may 
even  have  been  Superb.* 


HANCOCK  REBUS  STORE  CARD 

.  McFARLANO  &  HARDING, 

SHOE  FTOUGS,  S  SHOE  TOOLS, 

i<54  rrjHF.es  st., 

A  Rebus  is  a  representation  of  words  or  syllables  by 
pictures  of  objects  whose  names  resemble  the 
words  or  syllables  in  sound.  They  were  once  quite 
popular  as  seen  in  the  "Hand-Cock"  pins  on  the 
next  page.  The  above  rebus  store  card  was  handed 
out  in  1880  and  is  meant  to  be  read  thus:  "You 
(ewe)  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  you  will  see 
Garfield  defeated  by  Hancock" 
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No  change  is  necessary,  General  Hancock;  we  are  too  well  satisfied  with  your  brave  record  as  a  Union  Soldier. 
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"A  Reign  of  Epaulets'' 

The  Presidential  Candidacy  of  Winfield  Scott 
By  Mark  Gelke 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  was  the 
only  major  presidential  nominee  to  have  been 
named  after  another  major  presidential  nominee: 
Winfield  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate  in  1852.  It 
seemed  appropriate  to  include  a  brief  review  of 
1852's  unsuccessful  general-politician  in  the  issue 
focusing  on  1880's  unsuccessful  general-politician. 


The  Whig  Party  was  divided  as  the  election  of  1852 
approached.  The  bitter  controversy  over  the  slavery  issue 
which  had  characterized  the  preceding  decade  had  severed 
the  once  united  Whigs  into  distinct  Northern  and 
Southern  wings.  Hoping  to  draw  the  divergent  elements 
of  the  party  together,  the  Whig  convention,  meeting  in 
Baltimore,  adopted  a  moderate  platform.  It  asserted  that 
the  Compromise  of  1 850,  including  the  notorious  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  was  a  final  settlement  to  the  slavery  problem. 
Additionally,  the  delegates  sought  a  Presidential  candi- 
date unblemished  by  the  slavery  agitation  who  would  have 
a  wide  national  appeal. 

Having  elected  two  Whig  generals,  William  Henry 
Harrison  and  Zachary  Taylor,  party  leaders  determined 
that  their  best  chance  of  victory  lay  with  a  third  general, 
Winfield  Scott  of  Virginia.  General  Scott,  the  nation's 
outstanding  military  leader,  won  fame  during  the 
Mexican  War.  He  was  the  only  leading  Whig  who  had 
(ommitted  himself  so  little  on  the  question  of  slavery  that 
he  would  be  acceptable  alike  to  the  North  and  South. 
Thus,  the  Whig  convention  rejected  President  Fillmore 
and  Daniel  Webster,  and  nominated  Scott  as  their 
standard-bearer.  William  A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina 
was  chosen  as  Scott's  running  mate. 

The  Democrats,  who  had  nominated  Franklin  Pierce  of 


New  Hampshire,  were  quick  to  attack  "Old  Fuss  'n 
Feathers."  They  warned  of  a  "Reign  of  Epaulets"  if  Scott 
became  President,  and  dismissed  him  as  a  "weak,  con- 
ceited, foolish,  blustering  disciple  of  gunpowder."  Not  to 
be  outdone,  the  Whigs  blasted  Pierce  for  his  military 
record  during  the  Mexican  War.  They  accused  him  of 
"fainting"  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  asked  voters  if  they 
wanted  a  coward  in  the  White  House. 

Despite  Scott's  status  as  a  national  hero,  the  Whig 
candidate  carried  only  four  states  with  a  mere  42  electoral 
votes.  Pierce  captured  twenty-seven  states  and  their  254 
electoral  votes,  thus  becoming  the  nation's  14th  President. 
The  election  of  1852  dealt  a  crushing  blow  to  the  Whig 
Party,  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered.  By  the 
election  of  1856,  the  Whigs  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  viable 
political  entity. 

Memorabilia  from  Scott's  candidacy  is  extremely  scarce. 
The  flag  banner  pictured,  used  during  a  Whig  rally  in 
New  York,  is  the  only  of  its  type  known.* 
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1880:  MARK  TWAIN 
RUNS  FOR  PRESIDENT 


By  Mark  Twain 


I  have  pretty  much  made  up  my  mind  to  run  for 
President.  What  the  country  wants  is  a  candidate  who 
cannot  be  injured  by  investigation  of  his  past  history,  so 
that  the  enemies  of  the  party  will  be  unable  to  rake  up 


anything  against  him  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  before. 

If  you  know  the  worst  about  a  candidate,  to  begin  with, 
every  attempt  to  spring  things  on  him  will  be  checkmated. 
Now  I  am  going  to  enter  the  field  with  an  open  record.  I 
am  going  to  own  up  in  advance  to  all  the  wickedness  I 
have  done,  and  if  any  Congressional  committee  is  dis- 
posed to  prowl  around  my  biography  in  hope  of  discover- 
ing any  dark  and  deadly  deed  that  I  have  secreted,  why  — 
let  it  prowl. 

In  the  first  place,  I  admit  that  I  treed  a  rheumatic 
grandfather  of  mine  in  the  winter  of  1850.  He  was  old  and 
inexpert  in  climbing  trees,  but  with  the  heartless  brutality 
that  is  characteristic  of  me  I  ran  him  out  of  the  front  door 
in  his  nightshirt  at  the  point  of  a  shotgun  and  caused  him 
to  bowl  up  a  maple  tree,  where  he  remained  all  night, 
while  I  emptied  shot  into  his  legs.  I  did  this  because  he 
snored.  I  will  do  it  again  if  I  ever  have  another  grandfather. 
I  am  as  inhuman  now  as  I  was  in  1850. 

I  candidly  acknowledge  that  I  ran  away  at  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.  My  friends  have  tried  to  smooth  over  this  fact 
by  asserting  that  I  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  imitating 
Washington,  who  went  into  the  woods  at  Valley  Forge  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  his  prayers.  It  was  a  miserable 
subterfuge.  I  struck  out  in  a  straight  line  for  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  because  I  was  scared.  I  wanted  my  country  saved, 
but  I  preferred  to  have  somebody  else  save  it.  I  entertain 
that  preference  yet.  My  invariable  practice  in  war  has  been 
to  bring  out  of  every  fight  two-thirds  more  men  than  when 
I  went  in. 

The  rumor  that  I  buried  a  dead  aunt  under  my  grape- 
vine was  correct.  The  vine  needed  fertilizing,  my  aunt  had 
to  be  buried,  and  I  dedicated  her  to  this  high  purpose.  Does 
that  unfit  me  for  the  Presidency?  The  Constitution  of  our 
country  does  not  say  so.  No  other  citizen  was  ever 
considered  unworthy  of  this  office  because  he  enriched  his 
grapevines  with  his  dead  relatives.  Why  should  I  be 
selected  as  the  first  victim  of  an  absurd  prejudice? 

I  admit  also  that  I  am  not  a  friend  of  the  poor  man.  I 
regard  the  poor  man,  in  his  present  condition,  as  so  much 
wasted  raw  material.  Cut  up  and  properly  canned,  he 
might  be  made  useful  to  fatten  the  natives  of  the  cannibal 
islands  and  to  improve  our  export  trade  with  that  region.  I 
shall  recommend  legislation  upon  the  subject  in  my  first 
message.  My  campaign  cry  will  be:  "Dessicate  the  poor 
workingman;  stuff  him  into  sausages." 

These  are  about  the  worst  parts  of  my  record.  On  them  I 
come  before  the  country.  If  my  country  don't  want  me,  I 
will  go  back  again.  But  I  recommend  myself  as  a  safe  man 
—  a  man  who  starts  from  the  basis  of  total  depra\  m  and 
proposes  to  be  fiendish  to  the  last.* 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mark  Twain  may  well  be 
America's  greatest  humorist  but  few  people  are 
aware  of  how  deeply  involved  he  was  in  the 
politics  of  his  era.  A  reformist  Republican,  Twain 
ghostwrote  much  of  U.  S.  Grant's  autobiography, 
wrote  propaganda  on  behalf  of  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes'  1876  presidential  campaign  and  kept  his 
finger  in  a  variety  of  political  pies. 

In  1879,  Mark  Twain  wrote  the  following 
column  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  which 
he  tossed  his  hat  in  the  ring  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek.  Clearly  from  Twain's  writing,  political 
scandal  predates  Nixon's  tapes  and  Clinton's 
girlfriends. 

Imagine  the  impact  of  Twain's  candidacy  on 
the  already  close  Hancock-Garfield  race.  This 
column  can  be  found  in  the  book  Mark  Twain: 
Collected  Stories,  Sketches,  Speeches  and  Essays 
to  be  published  this  October. 
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BOOKS  IN  THE  HOBBY 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  A.  Munshaw,  Ph.D. 


A  History  and  Analysis  of  Democratic  Presidential  Nomination  Acceptance  Speeches  to 
1968  by  David  B.  Valley.  Lanham:  University  Press  of  America,  Inc.  (4720  Boston  Way. 
Lanham.  MD  20706),  1988.  250  pp.,  $27.50 


David  Valley,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Speech  Communication  at  Southern  Illinois  University — 
Edwardsville,  combines  the  craft  of  a  master  storyteller 
with  the  precision  of  an  accountant  in  tracing  the  history 
and  development  of  Democratic  presidential  nomination 
acceptance  speeches.  His  narrative  begins  with  the  Letters 
of  Acceptance  1832-1864  (Andrew  Jackson,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  James  Polk,  Lewis  Cass,  Franklin  Pierce,  James 
Buchanan,  Stephen  Douglas,  and  George  McClellan), 
which  were  the  forerunners  of  the  acceptance  speeches 
candidates  would  come  to  give  upon  notification  they  had 
received  their  party's  presidential  nomination. 

The  first  Democratic  presidential  nomination  accep- 
tance speech  was  delivered  by  Horatio  Seymour  in 
Tammany  Hall  on  July  10,  1868.  Professor  Valley's  book 
explains  the  circumstances  surrounding  this  speech  and 
every  other  Democratic  presidential  nominee's  acceptance 
speech  through  that  of  Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey  in 
1968.  Valley  has  assembled  an  incredible  amount  of 
information  which  describes  how  the  speeches  were 
created,  the  involvement  of  aids  and  ghostwriters  in  the 
process  of  speech  development,  the  audiences  who  heard 
the  speeches,  the  time  and  weather  factors  in  the  speaking 


occasions  (e.g.,  for  several  quadrennia  the  Democrats  had 
a  tremendous  streak  of  bad  luck  when  the  acceptance 
speeches  were  marred  by  torrential  downpours  or  scorch- 
ing heat),  and  press  coverage  and  treatment  of  the 
speeches.  The  humanity  of  the  candidates  and  the  vitality 
and  rambunctiousness  of  the  Democratic  Party  come 
through  very  clearly  in  Professor  Valley's  writing. 

Additionally,  the  content  of  each  speech  is  carefully 
analyzed.  Concise  and  useful  charts  at  the  end  of  the  book 
indicate  the  number  of  words  in  each  speech  used  to  cover 
partisan  politics,  domestic  issues,  foreign  affairs,  war  and 
peace  issues,  the  economy,  civil  rights,  etc.  This  content 
analysis  makes  it  fairly  easy  for  the  reader  to  understand 
the  commonalities  which  have  brought  about  a  true  genre 
of  Democratic  presidential  nomination  acceptance 
speeches  through  the  years.  It  is  also  possible  to  see  how 
each  candidate  has  developed  his  own  unique  issues  and 
variations  within  the  genre. 

For  political  aficionados  who  are  interested  in  the 
importance  of  speechmaking  in  the  political  process,  Dr. 
Valley's  book  will  be  a  source  of  information  and  enter- 
tainment. He  currently  is  conducting  research  which  will 
cover  the  Democratic  nomination  speeches  from  1968 
through  1988.* 


General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  is  officially  notified  of  his  nomination  by  a  delegation  from  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army's 
Department  of  the  East  on  Governor's  Island. 
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It  was  so  late  when 
George  McGovern 
stepped  to  the  po- 
dium in  1972  that 
many  viewers  had 
either  gone  to  bed 
or  fallen  asleep  in 
front  of  their  tele- 
vision sets 


Cries  of  "cut  it  short"  and  "we 
can't  stand  it  here"  were  heard 
from  the  audience  during  a 
speech  beneath  a  blazing  sun  in 
Indianapolis  in  1900 


If  it  wasn't  heat  plaguing  the 
Democrats,  it  was  rain  ...  a 
heavy  downpour  drenched  the 
crowd  and  the  candidate,  John 
W.  Davis,  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va„  in 
1924 
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"ASSESSING  THE  OPPOSITION" 

(The  1992  Campaign  from  the  Perspective 
of  the  Socialist  Party's  presidential  candidate) 

By  J.  Quinn  Brisben 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  J.  Quinn  Brisben  is  a  teacher 
from  Chicago  who  has  spent  decades  advocating 
socialist  principles.  In  1976,  he  was  Frank  Zeidler's 
running  mate  on  the  first  national  ticket  fielded  by 
the  Socialist  Party  of  Eugene  Debs  and  Norman 
Thomas  since  1956.  In  1992  Brisben  is  heading  the 
Socialist  ticket  with  running  mate  William 
Edwards. 

When  contacting  Brisben  about  this  article  for 
The  Keynoter,  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  recent  issue  that 
featured  Debs  on  the  cover.  He  responded  by  saying, 
"I  was  favorably  impressed  with  your  back  issue,  not 
only  with  your  article  on  the  Socialists  but  with  your 
other  material  as  well,  especially  the  article  on 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  for  many  years  a  hero  of  mine.  He 
used  to  stand  before  an  audience  and  take  a  Bible  out 
of  his  right  pocket  saying,  'For  those  who  believe  in 
the  laws  of  God,  I  have  this  argument:  For  God  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  races  of  Man.'  Then  he 
would  take  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence out  of  his  left  pocket  saying,  'For  those  of  you 
who  believe  in  the  laws  of  Man,  I  have  this  argument: 
We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.'  Then  he  would  withdraw  his 
Bowie  knife  from  its  scabbard  at  the  back  of  his  neck 
saying  'For  those  of  you  who  believe  in  neither  the 
laws  of  God  nor  the  laws  of  Man,  I  have  this 
argument.'  " 

I  hope  readers  of  The  Keynoters  will  enjoy  the 
perspective  of  a  minor  party  candidate  as  he  evalu- 
ates his  competition  for  your  vote  in  November. 


Jerry  Brown  did  not  show  up  to  our  last  scheduled 
debate  at  a  Greens  Forum  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Milwaukee  on  March  29.  He  decided  he  could  get  a  bigger 
crowd  at  a  Green  Bay  football  stadium,  a  wise  choice  for 
him  since  I  really  clobbered  his  representative. 

Brown  lost  the  support  of  the  Milwaukee  crowd  that 
day  and  that  of  the  Wisconsin  voters  in  the  April  7  primary 
because  he  favors  a  flat-rate  13%  income  tax,  which  would 
give  the  very  rich  an  even  bigger  windfall  than  the  present 
Reagan-Bush  rates.  No  matter  how  he  disguises  this  by 
combining  his  income  tax  with  the  social  security  levy  and 
a  regressive  value-added  sales  tax  on  the  European  model, 
it  amounts  to  an  extra  burden  on  working  people  and  a 
giveaway  to  the  bosses. 


J  Quinn  Brisben 
1992  Presidential  Nominee 
Socialist  Party  USA 


Brown  projects  an  aura  of  cultural  radicalism  and  New 
Age  jargon  which  makes  a  good  first  impression  on  those 
disgusted  with  mainstream  politics,  but  the  impression 
does  not  last  very  long  when  potential  voters  start  looking 
behind  the  smoke  and  mirrors.  When  he  was  last  in  power 
as  governor  of  California,  he  accelerated  his  predecessor 
Ronald  Reagan's  program  of  wrecking  what  was  once  the 
finest  public  higher  education  system  in  the  country  and 
drastically  cut  services  for  the  disabled  and  the  needy,  to 
whom  he  gave  Zen  koans  instead  of  bread. 

Media  pundits  keep  telling  the  voters  that  Bill  Clinton 
is  their  choice,  but  the  voters  seem  reluctant  to  believe  this. 
Clinton  is  so  distrusted  that  marginal  candidates  like 
Brown  have  gained  a  spurious  eminence  as  a  focus  of 
opposition  to  him,  and  even  candidates  who  have  already 
been  gouged  like  Paul  Tsongas  and  non-starters  like 
Mario  Cuomo  show  intermittent  signs  of  life  as  the  voters 
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cast  around  desperately  for  a  Clinton  alternative. 

Clinton's  representative  in  the  Milwaukee  debate  was  a 
beautifully  coiffed  local  politician  who  was  kind  enough 
to  refer  to  us  Socialists  as  "the  intellectual  blood  bank"  of 
the  Democratic  Party  but  whose  candidate,  although 
sufficiently  opportunistic,  has  not  yet  shown  the  wit  to 
steal  even  the  most  popular  Socialist  platform  planks. 
Clinton's  health  care  plank  leaves  predatory  private 
insurance  companies  in  place,  he  has  no  plan  to  replace 
our  failing  private  banking  system  with  one  that  is 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  his  job  creation  plans  have  a 
distressing  lack  of  specificity. 

Media  reporters  have  so  conditioned  us  to  expect  no  real 
program  from  presidential  candidates  that  they  often  seem 
disconcerted  that  Socialists  do  have  a  program  and  insist 
on  getting  it  before  the  public.  Thus,  attacks  on  Clinton 
have  avoided  his  nebulous  program  and  concentrated  on 
his  "character."  Reporters  learnedly  discuss  whether 
Clinton  unfairly  dodged  questions  about  his  use  of  drugs 
less  popular  than  alcohol,  avoided  going  to  Vietnam  more 
assiduously  than  other  privileged  American  males  of  his 
generation,  or  imitated  the  Kennedy  brothers  in  his  sexual 
habits  as  well  as  his  haircut. 

All  of  this  could  be  irrelevant  if  Clinton  had  a  real 
program  or  if  his  career  had  shown  any  consistent 
devotion  to  a  set  of  principles.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
the  case.  In  the  Milwaukee  debate  the  Clinton  representa- 
tive reminded  us  that  "Clinton  did  not  invent  Arkansas" 
and  claimed  that  "Clinton  reformed  Arkansas."  Indeed, 
Clinton  is  not  responsible  for  the  century  and  a  half  of 
domestic  imperialism  and  racism  which  made  that  state 
such  a  backwater  that  I  many  times  got  myself  to  school  on 
time  in  Chicago  blizzards  only  by  reminding  myself  of  the 
abysmal  teacher  salaries  of  states  like  Arkansas. 

However,  Clinton  must  take  responsibility  for  playing 
along  with  that  state's  "right  to  work"  laws  and  trying  to 
lure  jobs  to  the  state  by  advertizing  the  resulting  low 
wages,  giving  a  state-backed  loan  to  a  local  plastic  parts 
manufacturer  to  build  up  an  inventory  in  anticipation  of  a 
UAW  strike,  and  blocking  the  development  of  effective 
public  employee  unions.  He  signed  a  law  requiring 
parental  consent  for  teenage  abortions,  although  he  has 
"reconsidered"  that  decision  since  entering  the  national 
arena.  He  has  not  publicly  reconsidered  his  signing  of  a 
bill  unconstitutionally  diverting  public  school  funds  to 


church-run  and  racist  private  schools  or  the  notorious 
favoritism  to  the  big  lumber  companies  which  has  earned 
him  the  enmity  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

Clinton's  wife  Hillary  may  or  may  not  have  received 
legal  business  because  her  husband  is  the  governor.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  common  practice  in  major  party  political 
families  all  over  the  country  and  not  necessarily  illegal  or 
even  unethical  in  a  country  where  lawyers  make  the  laws.  I 
do  suspect  that  she  makes  more  money  as  a  board  member 
of  her  state's  and  the  nation's  biggest  retailer,  Wal-Mart, 
than  my  wife  ever  made  teaching  school  and  that  her 
husband's  political  position  may  have  helped  get  her 
selected  for  that  board. 

I  am  not  competent  to  say  whether  Bill  Clinton's  CIA- 
drug  connections  are  as  extensive  as  some  left  critics  have 
alleged,  but  I  do  know  that,  when  I  got  a  round  of 
applause  by  urging  abolition  of  the  CIA  as  a  first  step  to 
controlling  the  drug  supply,  the  Clinton  representative 
chose  not  to  comment. 

The  representative  of  George  Bush,  employer  of  the  best 
known  secret  agents  in  history,  chose  not  to  comment  on 
that  one  either.  Indeed,  she  was  in  trouble  every  time  she 
did  choose  to  comment  on  the  Bush  record,  foreign  or 
domestic. 

The  Gulf  War  is  not  as  popular  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  and 
Bush  will  find  a  reprise  of  that  or  any  other  war  very 
difficult  if  he  tries  to  distract  our  attention  from  domestic 
debacles  in  that  way  between  now  and  November. 
Audiences  these  days  are  not  impressed  with  the  job 
creating  potential  of  the  military-industrial  complex.  The 
Clinton  representative  was  applauded  when  he  suggested 
cutting  war  spending  by  one  third.  The  Brown  represen- 
tative got  more  applause  by  suggesting  cutting  war 
spending  by  one  half.  I  said  war  spending  should  be  cut 
just  as  fast  as  we  can  find  useful  jobs  for  those  who  are 
presently  part  of  the  war  machine,  which  will  be  very  fast 
indeed  if  we  implement  the  Socialist  plans  for  re- 
structuring the  housing  industry,  building  alternative 
transportation  networks,  and  researching  renewable 
energy  sources.  I  was  told  by  my  possibly  prejudiced 
supporters  that  my  ideas  were  the  clear  favorites  of  the 
crowd. 

Bush  is  unpopular  right  now  and  likely  to  be  more 
unpopular  if  the  economy  continues  to  falter  between  now 
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and  November.  Polls  have  continually  shown  that  Bush 
can  be  beaten  by  any  unnamed  Democrat.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  polls  also  show  that  Bush  cannot  be  beaten  by  any 
of  the  Democrats  currently  in  the  running.  In  his  own 
party  primaries  he  has  made  a  very  poor  showing  for  an 
incumbent  against  the  mean-spirited  and  xenophobic  Pat 
Buchanan,  who  has  very  little  authentic  support. 
Buchanan  supporters  have  come  to  heckle  me  on  several 
college  campuses  with  reputations  for  being  reactionary 
bastions,  and  I  have  never  failed  to  deflate  their  attacks 
with  a  few  Socialist  witticisms  and  win  the  bulk  of  the 
audience  to  a  more  open  perspective. 

Yet  I  fear  that  Bush  is  going  to  win  a  second  term  in 
November.  Most  people  distrust  Clinton  too  much  to  vote 
for  him,  rightly  so,  and  the  Democrats  cannot  come  up 
with  another  candidate  who  is  nearly  so  acceptable  to  both 
that  party's  voting  constituencies  and  its  financial 
backers,  groups  which  are  pulling  in  opposite  directions. 
The  voters,  conditioned  by  the  media  and  unconstitu- 
tional laws  to  ignore  alternatives  to  the  major  parties,  will 
express  their  disgust  by  staying  home  in  record  numbers. 

Of  course  there  are  alternatives.  A  billionaire  named  H. 
Ross  Perot  has  been  getting  the  attention  the  media  thinks 
his  money  deserves  recently.  I  wish  him  well,  for  a  portion 
of  his  billions,  wisely  invested,  can  bring  down  many  of 
the  unconstitutional  ballot  laws  which  seem  to  be  invulner- 
able to  the  will  of  the  people.  He  also  proposes  a  tax 
bracket  of  1 00%  for  all  individual  income  over  $250,000  per 
year.  Judging  by  how  Perot  has  spent  a  lot  of  his  money  in 
past  years,  this  might  be  a  good  idea. 

Perot  is  chiefly  famous  outside  business  circles  for 
financing  expeditions  of  mercenary  soldiers  to  liberate 
American  prisoners  of  war  alleged  to  be  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Despite  a  dearth  of  evidence  that  these  POW-MIAs 
actually  exist,  many  right  wing  groups  and  the  Reagan 
and  Bush  administrations  have  cruelly  exploited  the 
hopes  of  relatives  of  missing  soldiers  in  order  to  rekindle 
enthusiasm  for  a  lost  war  that  powerful  groups  want  to 
restart.  Perot  spent  much  on  financing  these  totally 
unsuccessful  military  raids,  although  the  movies  based  on 
these  raids  unconscionably  lied  to  the  public  by  reporting 
complete  success. 

One  of  Perot's  chief  associates  in  these  ventures  is  an 
ex-Green  Beret  colonel  named  Bo  Gritz,  who  ran  four 
years  ago  as  David  Duke's  vice-presidential  running  mate 
and  is  this  year's  Populist  presidential  candidate.  Gritz, 
whom  I  debated  in  Boston  under  the  auspicies  of  the 
Independent  Voters  Party  (IVP)  on  March  1,  lends  telling 
support  to  the  Socialist  plan  to  abolish  the  CIA  by  his 
vivid  discriptions  of  that  agency's  drug  running  and  other 
illegal  operations,  and  he  is,  like  most  of  us  presidential 
candidates,  a  glib  and  charming  fellow,  but  he  is  a  fascist 
who  deserves  to  have  an  even  smaller  following  than  he 
has. 

Both  Gritz  and  I  were  beaten  in  the  Massachusetts  IVP 
primary  March  10  by  Howard  Phillips  of  the  Taxpayers 
Party.  These  taxpayers  do  not  want  to  pay  taxes,  especially 
taxes  that  might  benefit  anyone  who  wants  an  abortion  or 
is  non-white  or  who  tolerates  homosexuality.  A  Prohi- 
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bitionist,  a  Ming  vase  of  a  crackpot  named  Michael 
Levinson,  and  the  very  nice  Peace  and  Justice  candidate 
Erik  Thompson,  with  whom  I  share  most  of  a  platform 
except  for  his  Brownian  endorsement  of  flat  rate  taxes, 
were  also  defeated  there,  but  all  of  us  plan  to  stay  in  the 
race  until  November.  The  debate  we  had  was  broadcast  by 
CSPAN  and  tapes  of  it  may  be  available. 

I  have  also  debated  Libertarians  in  three  venues  and  am 
hoping  to  debate  their  presidential  candidate  Andre 
Marrou  before  the  campaign  is  over.  Libertarians  have 
admirable  stands  on  ballot  access  and  in  many  civil 
liberties  areas.  It  is  just  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
organizing  society  at  all  and  thus  do  not  live  in  the  real 
world.  Their  opposition  to  all  taxes  makes  their  move- 
ment a  favorite  pet  of  the  eccentric  rich,  and  they  are 
currently  the  largest  third  party  movement. 
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I  have  not  debated  Ron  Daniels  yet,  although  we  have 
talked  on  the  telephone  and  tried  to  help  each  other  out 
and  I  have  debated  one  of  his  surrogates  in  Washington 
DC.  I  have  deferred  to  him  in  the  California  Peace  and 
Freedom  primary  because  I  do  not  wish  to  split  the 
opposition  to  the  infamous  Leora  Fulani  and  her  disrup- 
tive but  well  financed  New  Alliance  Party,  and  I  hope  he 
can  get  his  effort  better  organized  than  it  has  been  so  far.  I 
also  hope  Ron  Daniels  will  not  be  too  badly  betrayed  by 
his  former  associate  in  the  Rainbow  Coalition,  Jesse 
Jackson. 

There  are  also  probably  SLP,  SWP,  Workers  World, 
Workers  League,  and  maybe  even  CP  candidates  out  there 
somewhere,  but  I  have  not  yet  met  any  of  them  directly.  I 
have  met  that  good  person  Eugene  McCarthy,  relegated  to 
obscurity  by  people  who  should  be  paying  him  homage, 
and  the  even  more  obscure  but  very  interesting  Harold 
Stassen.  I  should  like  to  discuss  issues  with  both  of  them 
again  before  the  campaign  is  over. 


Despite  the  obstacles  in  the  SP  path  and  the  difficult 
character  of  the  opposition,  we  are  running  our  most 
active  campaign  in  many  years.  With  your  help  I  expect  to 
declaim  our  platform  many  times  before  many  audiences 
and  use  this  campaign  to  build  our  party.* 


GO  REDS 

^5  cpF 


VOTE  YOUR 
HOPES, 

NOT  YOUR 
FEARS 


Brisben 
Edwards 


Vote  Socialist 


'  Brtiten-Edwan*  Campaign  ConMnx,  7M  E.  tOMtt  PWca.  Chicago.  II 
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The  Keynoter 


The  Governor  of  Arkansas 
BWhJ  For  President 


Although  Arkansas'  Bill  Clinton  is  clearly  the  most 
serious  presidential  candidate  to  emerge  from  the  gover- 
nor's office  in  Little  Rock,  he  is  not  the  first.  In  fact,  the 
little  state  of  Arkansas  has  often  had  its  political  leaders 
discussed  as  potential  presidents.  Both  of  its  current  U.S. 
senators  -  Dale  Bumpers  and  David  Pryor  -  were  touted  by 
Democratic  party  activists  as  presidential  timber  during 
the  last  decade  while  former  Senator  William  Fulbright 
was  boosted  as  a  potential  running  mate  for  Bob  Kennedy 
in  1968.  The  closest  any  Arkansas  hopeful  has  ever  come 
heretofore  was  in  1928  when  Senator  Joseph  Robinson 
served  as  Al  Smith's  running  mate. 

What  some  people  forget  is  that  in  modern  times  two 
famous  governors  of  Arkansas  had  presidential  cam- 
paigns long  before  Bill  Clinton  didn't  inhale. 

Orval  Faubus  came  to  national  attention  during  the 
Little  Rock  school  desegregation  crisis  in  1956.  Like  most 
southern  states,  Arkansas  maintained  a  racially  segregated 
public  school  system  well  into  the  1950's.  When  civil 
rights  leaders  in  Little  Rock  challenged  the  "separate  but 
equal"  policies  of  the  state  schools,  Governor  Faubus 
threw  the  power  of  state  government  into  the  battle  in 
defense  of  segregation.  As  the  situation  degenerated  into 
violence,  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  sent  federal  troops 
into  Little  Rock  to  protect  black  students  and  desegregate 
the  schools.  Faubus  angrily  charged  Eisenhower  with 
violation  of  states  rights  and  the  defiant  governor  became 
a  national  symbol  of  resistance  to  change.  Alternately 
admired  and  detested  across  America  depending  on  one's 
views,  Gov.  Faubus  saw  the  Little  Rock  crisis  as  his 
opportunity  to  enter  the  national  arena. 

Like  many  other  Southern  politicians  known  for  race 
baiting  from  Tom  Watson  to  George  Wallace,  Faubus 
began  his  political  career  as  a  relative  liberal.  His  1954 
upset  victory  of  incumbent  governor  Francis  Cherry  was 
seen  as  populist  victory  over  the  influence  of  Arkansas' 
slate  utilities.  Re-elected  in  1956,  Faubus  saw  the  Little 
Rock  crisis  as  a  heaven-sent  (or  hell-sent)  opportunity.  In 
its  aftermath  he  won  re-election  again  in  1958,  becoming 
the  first  three  term  Arkansas  governor  in  a  half  century. 

States  rightists  and  strict  constructionists  throughout 
the  South  had  found  a  new  champion  and  as  1960 
approached,  Faubus  was  touted  in  those  circles  as  a 
presidential  candidate.  He  modestly  confessed  to  a  rally  in 
New  Orleans  that  he  was  "a  child  of  destiny".  When  asked 
by  a  journalist  whether  he  would  consider  a  third  party 
bid,  Faubus  admitted  "I  would  not  rule  out  that  possi- 
bility." Did  he  have  a  chance?  "I  have  received  support 
from  all  states,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 


By  Michael  Kelly 


At  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  Faubus  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  one  delegate  from  Alabama  while 
Arkansas  delegates  voted  for  Lyndon  Johnson.  In  the  Fall, 
Faubus  was  the  candidate  of  the  States  Rights  Party  and 
received  over  215,000  votes.  At  the  same  time  he  won  a 
fourth  term  in  his  home  state  and  repeated  in  1962  with  an 
unprecedented  fifth  term. 

1 964  saw  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Orval  Faubus.  He 
had  no  trouble  in  the  Democratic  primary  but  in  the 
general  election  he  faced  the  first  serious  Republican 
candidate  since  Reconstruction;  Winthrop  Rockefeller. 

Interestingly,  it  was  Orval  Faubus  who  first  gave 
Winthrop  Rockefeller  his  entry  into  Arkansas  politics. 
Win  Rockefeller,  brother  of  New  York  governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  uncle  of  West  Virginia  governor  Jay 
Rockefeller,  left  the  pressurized  glamour  of  Manhattan  for 
the  rural  charms  of  Arkansas  in  order  to  escape  competi- 
tion with  his  famous  brothers.  Known  for  the  advanced 
agricultural  techniques  developed  at  his  Winrock  Farm, 
Winthrop  Rockefeller  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Industrial  Development  Commission  by  Faubus  in  1955. 
Faubus  rightly  guessed  that  the  Rockefeller  name  and 
connections  would  draw  needed  money  to  Arkansas. 

Despite  being  appointed  by  a  Democratic  segregationist, 
Winthrop  upheld  the  pro-civil  rights  Republicanism 
identified  with  his  family  and  used  his  prominence  to 
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build  the  Arkansas  Republican  Party.  He  first  ran  for 
governor  of  Arkansas  in  1964,  losing  to  Faubus.  Nonethe- 
less, Winthrop's  44%  doubled  the  normal  Arkansas  Re- 
publican vote  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  next 
campaign.  In  1966  Faubus  stepped  down  and  Rockefeller 


won  the  governor's  race  over  state  supreme  court  justice 
James  Johnson,  an  avowed  segregationist  Democrat  who 
dismissed  Faubus  as  a  softy. 

As  the  1968  election  approached,  Winthrop's  brother 
Nelson  once  again  tossed  his  hat  in  the  ring  for  the 
presidency.  Winthrop  naturally  informed  the  Arkansas 
GOP  that  he  wanted  the  state's  18  delegates  to  vote  for 
Nelson.  The  conservative  Republicans  balked  at  support- 
ing a  New  York  liberal  and  came  back  with  an  alternate 
suggestion;  Arkansas  would  place  Winthrop's  name  in 
nomination  as  its  favorite  son.  That  suited  Nelson  fine  as 
the  plan  kept  the  delegates  away  from  Richard  Nixon,  so 
Arkansas  cheerfully  placed  Winthrop's  name  in  nomina- 
tion at  the  Miami  Beach  convention  complete  with 
buttons,  posters,  floor  demonstration  and  press  kits. 

That  November,  Arkansas  showed  an  unpredictable 
streak  and  split  its  vote  three  ways;  voting  for  Republican 
Rockefeller  for  governor,  Democrat  Fulbright  for  U.S. 
senator  and  independent  George  Wallace  for  president. 

Winthrop  failed  to  win  a  third  term  in  1970  and  no 
Republican  has  succeeded  in  winning  statewide  office 
since.  That  same  year  Faubus  lost  the  Democratic  guber- 
natorial primary  to  Dale  Bumpers,  ending  his  hopes  for  a 
political  comeback. 

For  a  state  its  size,  Arkansas  has  had  surprising  political 
clout  and  an  interesting  political  history.  Clearly  Bill 
Clinton  isn't  the  only  Arkansas  governor  who  ever  had  his 
eye  on  the  White  House.* 
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GEORGE  BUSH  ON  THE  PRESIDENCY 


President  George  Bush  first  officially  announced  for 
president  on  May  1.  1979,  making  an  early  entry  into  a 
1980  field  that  would  eventually  become  filled  with  other 
Republican  hopefuls  including  John  Connolly,  Howard 
Baker.  Bob  Dole,  John  Anderson,  Lowell  Weicker,  Harold 
Stassen  and  -  oh,  yes  -  some  fellow  named  Ronald  Reagan. 
That  year  Bush  wound  up  as  the  GOP  runner-up  and  won 
second  place  on  Reagan's  ticket.  Ron  Wade,  an  APIC 
member  from  Texas  who  has  worked  on  Bush  campaigns 
back  when  Bush  was  a  congressman,  shares  the  hand- 
written note  reproduced  below. 

It  was  written  on  September  23,  1979  when  Bush  had 
been  an  active  candidate  for  five  months  and  was  posi- 
tioning himself  for  a  White  House  bid  for  years.  Wade 
asked  him  about  the  first  time  he  ever  met  a  president  and 
Bush  replied  with  the  note  below. 

"Dear  Ron  - 

The  first  President  I  met  was  Dwight  Eisenhower. 
I  met  him  with  my  father,  then  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
Conn.  —  a  simple  hand  shake  was  all.  The  Congress 
has  usurped  some  of  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  or 
at  least  cut  into  them  -  but  that  can  be  reversed.  Weak 
presidents  have  helped  this  trend. 

Sincerely, 
George  Bush" 


The  card  offers  an  interesting  perspective  from  George 
Bush's  pre-presidential  days.  It  would  be  intriguing  to  see 
if  a  photo  exists  of  that  handshake  between  Eisenhower 
and  the  young  future  president. 


Ron  Wade  (right)  with  then-Congressman  George  Bush 
and  an  unidentified  campaign  volunteer  during  the  1970 
Texas  senatorial  contest. 


GEORGE  BUSH 

710  North  Post  Oak  Road  _    0   "2  _  ~7  Q 

Suite  208  *  * 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77024 
(713)  467-1980 
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ABOVE:  Bush  locals  from  Texas 
RIGHT:  Bush  congressional  newsletter 


The  way  I  see  it 

A  report  on  what's  happening 
in  Washington  DC  and  elsewhere - 
by  Congressman  George  Bush. 

February  1970. 
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RFK  TODAY:  One  Button's  Story 

By  Philip  J.  Ross 


My  search  for  a  certain  button  started  slightly  over  23 
years  ago.  And  that  button  was  not  a  Cox-Roosevelt  jugate. 

In  mid-June  of  1968,  I  traveled  to  New  York  City  with 
nn  Father  after  graduating  from  high  school  in  South 
Carolina.  My  first  trip  to  New  York  City  without  a  leash! 
One  day  I  decided  I  would  canvass  campaign  headquarters 
to  supply  my  budding  collection  of  campaign  items. 

While  pounding  the  hot  Manhattan  pavement,  I  found 
the  New  York  City  headquarters  of  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
for  President  Campaign.  The  office  was  then  in  the  sad 
process  of  being  closed  down  for  reasons  I  do  not  have  to 
explain  here.  I  timidly  asked  a  staffer  if  I  could  pick  up  any 
items  as  mementos  of  a  campaign  I  have  very  much 
supported.  The  staffer  pointed  to  a  pile  which  looked  like 
a  cross  between  a  supply  room  and  a  garbage  dump. 
Among  the  refuse  were  several  types  of  buttons,  discarded 
airline  ticket  receipts,  position  papers,  stationary,  cam- 
paign edition  copies  of  To  Seek  A  Newer  World,  and  press 
releases.  I  hastily  grabbed  as  much  as  I  could  carry, 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  I  had  little  extra  room  in  my 
suitcase. 

Later  that  evening,  I  looked  over  the  items.  Among  the 
papers  was  a  draft  press  release  which  is  reprinted  in  full 
below.  It  was  that  draft  press  release  which  started  my 
sean  h  for  THE  BUTTON. 

The  draft  press  release  found  on  the  floor  came  complete 
with  handwritten  corrections  and  typeovers  as  well  as 
dire<  tions  as  to  which  types  of  newspapers  should  be  sent 
the  release.  The  text  of  the  release  was  as  follows: 

"The  hottest  campaign  button  in  circulation  in  this 
very  competitive  year  for  campaign  buttons  is  an 
orange  one  with  yellow  baroque  lettering  designed 
In  a  twelve-year-old  supporter  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

"The  little  button  girl  is  Renee  Cossutta  of  30 
Beekman  Place,  Manhattan,  who  is  actually  a 
veteran  Kennedy  campaigner,  having  been  "active" 
in  his  1964  race  for  the  Senate  —  when  she  was  eight. 

"I  just  wore  buttons  for  him  then",  recalls  Renee. 

"But  anybody  can  wear  buttons.  It  takes  a  special 
kind  of  talent,  however,  to  crack  the  button  market. 
Whatever  the  subtle,  subliminal  mystique  that 
makes  for  success  in  this  highly  specialized  field, 
Renee  seems  to  have  it. 

"Button-cute  herself,  Renee  was  promoted  from 
button  bearer  to  art  consultant  on  a  sunny  Saturday 
morning  when  she  strolled  into  Kennedy  Campaign 
Headquarters  at  244  Madison  Avenue,  where  her 
mother  was  working  as  a  volunteer. 


Renee  Cossutta,  1968 


"She  walked  up  to  Headquarters  Manager  Thomas 
Deegan  and  said:  "Excuse  me  sir,  I  have  an  idea  for  a 
button.  Can  you  use  this?"  She  handed  over  a 
drawing,  in  color,  of  a  button  that  said  "RFK 
TODAY." 

"It  was  perfect",  Deegan  days  [sic].  "It  was  just  great. 
We've  been  using  buttons  that  just  said  "Kennedy" 
in  simple  blue  print  on  a  white  background.  But 
Renee's  design  really  looked  good.  We  made  no 
changes  in  it  at  all,  just  handed  it  over  to  a  button 
manufacturer  and  started  turning  them  out  by  the 
thousands,  directly  from  her  design.  Now  everybody 
wants  Renee's  button  and  nobody  wants  the  old  one. " 

"Renee  is  no  one-shot  wonder,  either.  Deegan  asked 
her  to  turn  in  some  more  designs.  She  did  and  hit 
again  with  a  blue  and  green  design  proclaiming 
"RFK  FOR  THE  USA"  in  her  distinctive  style. 

"When  she  grows  up,  Renee  plans  to  bean  architect, 
like  her  father,  or  maybe  an  artist.  Right  now, 
though,  she's  a  7th  grade  student  at  the  Rudolph 
Steiner  School. 
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"I'm  not  terribly  interested  in  politics",  she  admits. 
"But  I  like  art  and  I  like  to  draw.  It's  just  sort  of  my 
hobby." 

"Renee  met  Senator  Kennedy  for  the  first  time  last 
winter. 

"I  just  bumped  into  him  on  the  street,"  she  remem- 
bers. "I  was  walking  along  with  my  mother  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  he  came  walking  along  the  other  way. 
He  gave  me  his  autograph.  And  I  visited  his  office 
once  and  got  an  autographed  picture." 

Once  I'd  read  about  this  button,  and  discovered  it  was 
not  among  the  items  I'd  rescued  from  the  headquarters 
trash,  the  search  began.  My  search  was  largely  low-key  for 
most  of  the  intervening  years.  Then,  late  in  1990, 1  reached 
an  auction  catalogue.  Scanning  the  political  buttons,  I  ran 
across  an  interesting  Robert  F.  Kennedy  button  which 
rang  a  bell.  I  scurried  downstairs  and  searched  through 
boxes  for  my  RFK  scrapbook.  Finding  it,  I  read  the  now 
yellowed  press  release.  The  button  being  auctioned  was 
indeed  THE  BUTTON— "RFK  TODAY"!  I  immediately 
took  steps  to  secure  the  button  for  my  collection  and 
successfully  bid  on  it  at  auction.  I  have  since  obtained, 
through  the  Kennedy  Political  Item  Collectors  (KPIC) 
auction,  a  mate  to  the  "RFK  TODAY"  button  as  well  as 


two  of  the  "RFK  FOR  THE  USA"  buttons  also  desi  ribed 
in  the  old  press  release.  Both  were  designed  In  Renee 
Cossutta.  I  have  yet  to  obtain  any  of  the  nine  other  color 
variations  of  the  "RFK  FOR  THE  USA"  button,  but  who 
knows  what  will  surface  in  the  next  23  or  so  years! 

However  owning  the  buttons  was  not  enough.  My 
curiosity  was  piqued  and  I  wanted  to  locate  the  original 
designer.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ask  her  some  questions 
about  the  buttons  and  generally  share  feelings  about  the 
RFK  experience.  I  carefully  reread  the  original  press 
release.  Then  I  turned  to  telephone  information  for  New 
York  City,  fully  mindful  that  this  was  like  searching  for 
the  proverbial  needle  in  a  haystack.  One  question  led  to 
another  and  finally  the  right  one  led  to  a  possible  number. 
Fortunately,  the  result  was  favorable  and  that  call  led  me 
to  a  number  on  the  West  Coast. 

I  was  finally  in  touch  with  Renee  Cossutta,  the  designer 
of  the  button.  I  am  grateful  that  she  did  not  consider  my 
call  to  be  an  invasion  of  her  privacy;  instead,  she  accepted 
my  call  with  great  interest.  Briefly  I  described  finding  the 
press  release  and  my  search  for  one  of  the  buttons  at 
auction.  While  she  sounded  like  she  still  clung  to  many  of 
the  ideals  which  marked  the  RFK  campaign,  she  also 
indicated  that  she  had  not  been  particularly  active  in 
politics  since  her  early  experience. 

When  asked  what  she  is  doing  now,  Renee  replied  that 
she  is  a  co-partner  in  a  design  studio  in  Los  Angeles.  She 
specializes  in  designing  brochures,  posters,  annual 
reports,  and  promotional  literature  for  businesses, 
schools,  and  other  organizations.  She  told  me  that  the 
button  marked  the  first  time  that  one  of  her  designs  was 
actually  produced.  I  asked  her  if  that  experience  in- 
fluenced her  in  her  choice  of  career.  She  replied  that  she 
was  drawn  to  the  same  kind  of  artistic  endeavor  then  as  she 
is  now,  but  that  her  early  experience  of  having  something 
that  she  designed  reproduced  in  thousands  of  copies  was  a 
very  powerful  encouragement  of  her  artistic  inclinations. 

Finally,  asked 
what  her  reaction 
was  to  being  con- 
tacted now  after 
all  these  years,  she 
replied  in  her 
characteristically 
snappy  manner, 
'Pleased  as 
punch."  Ever 
mindful  of  politi- 
cal  slogans,  I 
could  not  help 
but  reply  that  her 
saying  was  more 
Hubert  H  . 
Humphrey  than 
R  o  b  e  n  F  . 
Kennedy. 
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THE  LOCAL  SCENE 


ELECTION  92 

By  Harvey  Goldberg 


Well,  sportsfans,  here  we  are  fast  approaching  "Election 
'92".  All  of  the  attention  so  far  has  been  on  the  repeat  effort 
of  the  Democrats  to  self-destruct  prior  to  their  convention, 
and  on  the  incumbent  GOP  whose  factions  appear  intent 
on  shooting  themselves  in  the  foot. 

Until  a  short  time  ago  little  had  been  said  about  the 
local  races:  U.S.  Senate,  Governors,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. That  was  until  some  of  the  incumbents  began 
"retiring"  in  unusual  numbers.  Some  House  members 
have  indicated  that  they  do  not  wish  to  continue  being 
members  of  such  'ineffective  and  nonproductive'  organi- 
zations. Several  Senators  have  declined  to  seek  re-election 


for  a  number  of  different  reasons.  Much  of  this  could  be 
the  result  of  the  "climate"  -  people's  perspective  and 
opinions  of  our  elected  officials,  lack  of  trust,  and  general 
displeasure  with  the  government. 

In  any  case,  there  will  be  elections  held  regardless  of 
who  is  or  is  not  running.  All  seats  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  are  up  for  re-election  and  aside  from  those 
not  seeking  another  term,  most  hope  to  be  back.  One  third 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  will  be  pounding  the 
pavement  for  votes  and  thirteen  states  have  governors 
whose  terms  end  by  January  1993.* 


States  electing  Senators  in  1992 
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U.S.  Senate 
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States  electing  Governors  in  1992 
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State-by-State  Rundown 

(*  =  not  running  for  re-election) 
(+  =  appointed  to  vacant  seat) 
(♦  =  defeated  in  primary) 


1992  U.S.  Senate  Races  1992  Gubernatorial  elections: 

35  seats  up  for  re-election  13  states  are  electing  governors. 

19  Incumbent  Democrats,  16  Republicans  7  Incumbent  Republicans,  6  Democrats 


State 

Incumbent 
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vvycric  ruvvici  \lJ) 

Hawaii 

r~)aniol  Tnmi\/o  fT"*)^ 
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Idaho 

Tllinr\ic 
-LLU11U15 

Alan  Divnn  fl"")^* 
.rVldll  LyiAUli 

Indiana 

Dan  Coats  (R)+ 

Iowa 

iai  i w  vji  a  jjit  v    \ ax/ 

ICa  n  <>a «; 

Robprt  DoIp  (R) 

If  on  f  i 
i\.ciiLULJN.y 

Wpnrlpll  FnrH  (TV) 
vvciiLicii  rvji  li  \LJ ) 

T  oni<;iana 

LU  UljlflJ  Id 

Tohn  RrpaiiY  (T}} 

J  V_7 1 11  L    1J1CUUA    V  1 — '  / 

Maryland 

Barbara  Mikulski  (D) 

Missouri 

Christopher  Bond  (R) 

Nevada 

Harry  Reid  (D) 

New  Hampshire 

Warren  Rudman  (R)* 

New  York 

Alfonse  D'Amato  (R) 

North  Carolina 

Terry  Sanford  (D) 

North  Dakota 

Kent  Conrad  (D)* 

Ohio 

John  Glenn  (D) 

Oklahoma 

Don  Nickles  (R) 

Oregon 

Bob  Packwood  (R) 

Pennsylvania 

Arlen  Spector  (R) 

South  Carolina 

Ernest  Hollings  (R) 

South  Dakota 

Thomas  Daschle  (D) 

Utah 

Jake  Garn  (R)* 

Vermont 

Patrick  Leahy  (D) 

Washington 

Brock  Adams  (D)* 

Wisconsin 

Robert  Kasten  (R) 

State 


Incumbent 


Delaware 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Rhode  Island 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia 


Michael  Castle  (R) 
Evan  Bayh  (D) 
Charles  Roemer  (R)» 
John  Ashcroft  (R) 
Stan  Stephens  (R) 
Judd  Gregg  (R) 
James  Martin  (R) 
George  Sinner  (D) 
Bruce  Sundlun  (D) 
Norman  Bangerter  (R) 
Howard  Dean  (D) 
Booth  Gardner  (D) 
Gaston  Caperton  (D) 


(NOTE:  Evan  Bayh  is  the  son  of  former 
senator  and  presidential  hopeful 
Birch  Bayh) 


Senator 

Bob 
Dole 


(NOTE:  Bob  Dole,  Terry  Sanford,  John  Glenn 
and  Ernest  Hollings  were  presidential  hopefuls 
in  earlier  campaigns) 
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PRICE  AND  VALUE 

By  Harvey  Goldberg 


Among  the  most  frequently  discussed  topics  in  our 
hobby  are  "price"  and  "value".  Though  often  used 
interchangeably,  these  two  terms  do  differ  -  sometimes 
greatly.  A  second  part  of  this  discussion  often  relates 
"dollar  value"  and  "historical  significance".  Again  we 
have  two  different  schools  of  thought.  An  historically 
priceless'  item  may  be  worth  much  less  in  dollar  value  to  a 
collector,  and  vice-versa. 


In  any  case,  "prices"  -  that  is  "dollar  values"  -  have  been 
on  an  upswinging  trend  over  the  past  several  years. 
Sometimes  the  increase  has  been  slow  and  steady,  in  other 
instances  explosive  and  dramatic.  Here  are  a  few 
examples,  historical  significance  aside,  of  the  changing 
price  structure  in  our  hobby.  Each  of  these  items  shows  up 
with  some  regularity  yet  they  have  increased  in  dollar 
value  in  spite  of  it. 


J?  COLLEGE  ^ 


0 


JO". 

(1^ 


FULTON,  MO 
1946 

1987:  S150.00 
1992:  $725.00 


ELECT  U.  S.  SENATOR 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
VICE  PRESIDENT 


1987:  S425.00 
1992:  S850.00 


1987:  $10.00 
1992:  $110.00 


1987:  $425.00 
1992:  $1,750.00 


/V^vote  For 

NIXON  OR 
KENNEDY 


1987:  $65.00 
1992:  $225.00 


TRUMAN 


1987:  $90.00 
1992:  $275.00 


These  are  a  few  examples  of  price  increases  on  well-known  items  within  the  hobby  over  the  last  five  years.  There  is  no 
particular  significance  of  these  items  over  others  that  have  grown  in  value  aside  from  the  fact  that  these  items  appear 
regularly,  and  prices  were  readily  available. 
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The  Best  Gum 
in  the  Market 
To-Day 


^      ^  ^  ^-  ^  ^4^-  ^  ^  ^-  ^  ^  -y 

si 

WEST'S  PEPSIN 


WEST'S 


/is 


WEST'S  BLOOD  OR- 
ANGE 

WEST'S  BANANA 

WEST'S  PINEAPPLE 


L.  E.  WEST, 


ROGK  ISLAND,  ILL 


/IS 

$ 

A 

£  WEST'S  PEPPERMINT^ 

Si  k> 

^       ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

X-  -C-  -C-  -C-  "X.-       "X.-  "X.-  ^XT  'X.-  ">.■>».•  ^ 


WEST'S  WINTER 
GREEN 

WEST 


Button  Collectors,  attention! 

We  carry  the  finest  line  of  Campaign,  Advertising,  and  Comic  Motto  Buttons  on  earth.    All  of  these 
Buttons  have  patent  pin  backs.    We  give  you  a  few  samples  of  the  Mottos  below. 


PRICE,  5  CENTS  EACH.   30  CENTS  PER  DOZEN.   $2.00  PER  100. 


Are  you  in  the  swim,  if  not,  why  not. 

All  for  the  love  of  a  girl. 

Are  you  wid  us  or  agm  us. 

Bloomers  inflated  hero. 

Boy  Wanted. 

Come  in  out  of  the  rain. 

Don't  you  think  it's  time  to  treat ? 

Don't  chew  the  rag. 

Don't  care  if  I  do. 

Do  you  want  the  earth  ?  [phor. 

Don't  dictate  to  me,  I'm  no  Stenogra- 

Don't  pull  my  led. 

Don't  Kick. 

Etci-.v  dog  has  his  day. 

For  Ladies  only. 

Get  off  the  earth  your  timo  is  up. 
Girl  Wanted. 
Good  morning. 
Hush,  you'll  wake  the  baby. 
Have  you  an  engagement  this  evening  ? 
He's  all  right. 
Hold  the  wire  please. 
I  am  for  McKinley,  aro  you. 
I  have  seen  better  days. 
I  am  somewhat  of  a  liar  myself,  there 
are  others.  [tion  yours. 

I  have  troubles  of  my  own,  don't  men- 
If  you  love  me  grin. 
I  am  not  as  bad  as  I  look. 
I  have  boon  true  to  you. 
I'll  see  you  later. 

I'll  be  there  Love,  at  half  past  eight. 
I'm  out  for  a  good  time. 
I'll  tell  your  mother. 


I  mind  my  own  business,  do  you  ? 

It's  a  good  thing,  push  it  along. 

I  am  to  young  to  love. 

Is  anybody  looking. 

I  will  be  a  sister  to  you. 

I'm  in  love,  are  you  ? 

I  didn't  do  a  thing  to  him. 

Is  it  hot  enough  lor  you  ? 

It  will  come  out  in  the  wash. 

It's  all  right. 

If  you  have  money  I  will  treat  you  tine. 
If  you  want  to  know  the  timo  just  ask  a 

policeman. 
T  will  bo  a  brother  to  you  Bryan. 
1  t's  an  awful  death  to  die. 
I  am  a  democrat. 
.Just  toll  them  that  you  saw  mo. 
Just  tell  her  that  you  taw  mo. 
Kiss  mo  quick. 
Keep  your  shirt  on. 
Lot's  kiss  and  make  up 
Let  me  tell  you  something. 
Lend  me  ten. 
McKinley  Bill,  Ntt. 
Mary  has  a  little  calf.  [match. 
McKinley  takes  the   whole  shooting 
M— jU    Kin — loy-Sis-boom-ah-IIobart. 
Now  you  stop. 

Never  touched  me.  [ought  to  bo. 

Ono  of  my  legs  is  longer  than  it  really 

Open  all  the  year  round. 

Portrait,  of  M'eKinley. 

Portrait  of  Hobart. 

Portrait  of  McKinley  and  Hobart. 


boy 
died, 
ghly 


Prohibition  Button. 
Socialistic  Labor  Party. 
Portrait  of  Bryan. 
Portrait  of  Bryan  and  Sewall. 
Sorry,  I  am  a  liltlo  short  in\solf. 
Sound  money  mi  repudiation. 
Smoke  up,  yon  have  gone  out. 
There's  never  a  minute  that  this 
isn't  in  it.  [polit 
There  may  be  others,  but  not  so  hi 
Toll  your  troubles  to  a  policeman. 
There  are  others. 

The  best  thing  that  ever  happened. 
There  are  others,  but  none  so  good. 
Twins. 

That'l  be  all  right. 
That'l  be  nice. 

When  I'm  full  take  ino  home. 
Wanted,  A  wile. 

Washington  never  told  a  lie,  have  you? 
Will  you  ever  stop  kicking. 
What's  the  matter  with  McKinley? 
What's  the  matter  with  Bryan? 
What  shall  we  name  the  baby  ? 
Why  don't  you  say  what  you  mean  ? 
Who  throw  the  mush  in  papa's  eye? 
Wo  do  more  business  than  Barnum  and 

Bailey. 
You  make  me  very  tired. 
You  don't  know  how  much  I  love  you. 
Your  trolley  is  twisted. 
Yes,  darling. 

You  don't  know  «  ho  I  am. 
You  look  as  if  you  are  in  lovo. 


Will  mail  any  amount  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.     Can  be  returned  and  money  refunded  is  not  sat- 
isfactory.   Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

1512  Second  Ave,    L.  E.  WEST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.    Rock  Island,  III. 
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